MOVEMENTS  OF THE INTESTINE         37!

The pendular movements are simple constrictions of the in-
testinal wall. They move up and down the bowel for short
distances, giving a to and fro movement to the semifluid mate-
rial in the canal, and thus lending further aid to the processes

of digestion and absorption.

Fig. 8-28 Diagram showing the effect of the segmenting movements
upon the food mass in the intestine. A series of constricdons of the
bowel wall suddenly divides the column of food (i) into a number of
segments (2). Each of the latter is bisected again the next instant} the
adjacent halves fusing as in 3, and being redivided as in 4. The proc-
ess is repeated over and over again until the food is thoroughly mixed.
(After Cannon.)
The iimervatloii of the small intestine. The small intestine
receives fibers from the vagus (parasympathetic) and the
splanchnic (sympathetic) nerves. The vagus is excitatory, the
sympathetic inhibitory, in action (see PL 8 A). It will be
noted that the actions of these nerves upon the intestine^ as
compared with their actions upon the heart, are reversed. The
intestinal wall itself contains two nerve plexuses. One of these
lies between the two muscular coats (circular and longitudinal)
of the intestine and is called Amrbach's plexus; ganglion cells
are found among the network of nerve fibers. The other
plexus, known as Meissners plexus, lies in the submucosa
(PL SB). The vagal fibers connect with the ganglion cells of
Auerbach's plexus; the impulses are thence conveyed by the
axons of these cells (postganglionic fibers) to the muscle fibers.
The sympathetic fibers, on the other hand, do not form junc-
tions with ganglion cells in the intestinal wall but pass directly
to the muscle cells. The postganglionic sympathetic fibers
arise from cells in the celiac and superior mesenteric ganglia
(PL n).                                                                     S S